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UNDERWOOD — 


First in Speed, Accuracy, Durability 

At the Internationa! Typewriter Contests held — 

in New York City, October 25, 1920, the Under- \™ 

wood for the Fifteenth consecutive year re- 

established its record: 

World's Champion: George L. Hossteld, 131 words 
per minute for one hour 


Amateer Champion: Genevieve Maxwell. 122 words 
per minute for one-half hour. 





Nevice Champion: Arthor Nevenhaus, 100 words « 
minute for one-quarter hour 


Official finternationa!l Records For World's Trophy 


From 1906, When Speed Contests Were Inaugurated 
lord 
Winner Mashine = os te 
Rose L, Frits Underw Ls 
Rose L.. Frits 7 
Rose L. Fritz 
Rose L. Frits 
H. O. Bisisdell 
H. O. Bisisdett 
Florence EF Wilson 
Margaret B Owen 
“mil A J 12 
Teche j 
7 
163 
George L. 13 
William F. Oswald J v7? 
George L. Hoasfeid J 131 





ALL WON ON THE UNDERWOOD 
Greatest Records Are UNDER WOOD Records 


Achievements: Revolutionized type- 


writer manufacture by 
introducing the first full line visible mechine 
Broadened the scope of mechanical writing 
by the introduction of its special machines 
and its wonderful bookkeeping machine. 
Won by service and fair treatment the confi- 
denoe of the public. Established largest plants 
in the world for manufacture of Typewriters. 
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Isidor Shaffer Secretary to 
Member of Cabinet 


One Boston Newsboy Who Outgrew the Job 


FENHE achievements of Joseph Shaffer 
| as a rapid writer of shorthand are 

familiar to the readers of the Gregg 
i riler, but those of his younger brother are 

t so well known. Young Isidor started out 
ng before he was graduated 

ym the East Boston High 
School to emulate the ex- 
imple of his illustrious broth- 
r in the shorthand field, and 
specialized on secretarial 
work during his high school 
At the age of seven- 
teen he was appointed to one 
1 the most important steno- 
graphic positions in Washing- 
ton, climbing steadily until 

became private secretary 

» the Secretary of the In- 
terior, John Barton Payne. 
Che story of his rise is told 
most interestingly by Ran- 
lolph C. Shaw, a_ special 

respondent of the Boston 
{dvertiser, under the title, 
“Hub Newsy Is Cerberus in 
Capital.” 

“Beneath an imposing eagle in the beau- 
tifully appointed anteroom of Secretary of 
the Interior John Barton Payne, at Wash- 
ington, sits twenty-year-old Isidor Shaffer, 
former Boston newsboy, who now holds the 
proud distinction of being the youngest 
secretary to a Cabinet member. 

“Both the eagle and young Shaffer, in 
their duties as Cerberus tothe hard-working 
Interior head, have one quality in common; 
they are always on the job, but there the 
resemblance ends, for Shaffer is as affable 
and modest as the bird is forbidding and 
proud. If any reason other than that of 
general efficiency is sought for Shaffer's 
meteoric rise, it can unquestionably be found 


suTse,. 





Isidor Shaffer 


in his pleasing personality, for it requires 
something more than just tack to deal with 
the important visitors who besiege a Cabi 
net head and to separate the wheat from the 
chaff in the daily run of business without 
giving offense. Shaffer can 
do that to the king’s and— 
what is more important—the 
politician’s taste. Nor does he 
convey the impression, when 
one meets him, that his man- 
ner is ‘for business purposes 
only.’ He is just what he 
seems to be, an ambitious, 
likeable young chap. 

“*T started as a newsboy 
when I was ten years old,’ 
he said, ‘but even though 
I could have left school when 
I had completed the grades, 
I found most of my friends 
determined in their ambition 
to graduate from high school 
at least, so I plugged along 
and secured my diploma from 
East Boston High. 

“*There I was extremely 
fortunate to have as a teacher Miss Elizabeth 
J. Fitzgerald, who laid the foundation for 
my shorthand speed and accuracy. She 
also developed in me a love for study, and, 
as busy as I am to-day, I find still a de- 
sire to pursue some instruction and am 
taking an advanced business course, as 
much for the pleasure of working at it as 
for any benefits which can be _ expected 
from its conclusion.’ 

“Shaffer is one of the speediest shorthand 
artists in the country, and was an official 
stenographic reporter on the special cam- 
paign train of Governor Cox last fall. He 
also recently won a gold medal in a Wash- 
ington shorthand contest. 
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“Going to Washington during the early 
days of the war as a stenographer in the 
United States Food Administration, Shaffer 
left that position to become private secretary 
to John Barton Payne when the latter was 
general counsel of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 
WITH COX ON TOUR 

“Judge Payne was later appointed chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, and young 
Shaffer followed him, as secretary, to that 
new work. Because of his speed in short- 
hand work, Judge Payne secured Shaffer 
his position as reporter with the Cox party, 


and at its conclusion he embarked for a 
brief period in the oil game in Okla- 
homa until the boom in the fields there 
died down. 

“Returning to Washington, Shaffer had 
little difficulty in resuming his work with 
Judge Payne, this time in the Interior De- 
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partment, to which his chief had recently 
been appointed Cabinet head.” 

Mr. Shaffer won the gold medal offered 
by the Washington Gregg Shorthand Asso 
ciation year before last, and made a record 
for those that enter the contest in future to 
try to live up to. He wrote the five-minute 
150-words-a-minute test and transcribed it 
with an accuracy record of 99.9 per cent. 

Mr. Shaffer’s career proves again the truth 
of the statement that high speed in short- 
hand, combined with a thorough knowledge 
of secretarial leads to important 
places. The door of opportunity is wide open 
to those who are willing to pay the price of 
thorough preparation. 

Miss Elizabeth Fitzgerald, mentioned 
the article, was one of the first teachers of 
the system in the Boston public 
Joseph M. Shaffer, Isidor’s brother, 
also one of her pupils 


duties, 


in 
schools 


was 
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Are You Trying to Climb? 


A 


re you trying to climb where the chosen are, 
Where the feel of men are few? 
Do you long for ‘‘a job that is worth one’s while”? 


Well, here’s a thought for you: 

The pots of gold at the rainbow’s end 
Are sought by the teaming mob, 

But the fairies who guard them choose as friend 
The man who loves his job. 


No matter what grip of hand he has 
How poor or strong his brain— 
There’s always a place for the man who loves 
His work with might and main. 
Does he dig a ditch, or blaze a trail 
Where the dreams of men may run? 
No clod of earth shall shoulder him 
From his place out in the sun. 


It isn’t the kick, it’s nol the pull, 
That brings the strong man out; 

But it’s long-time work, and it’s all-time will, 
And the cheerful heart and shout! 


Have you faith in yourself? 


Do you want lo win? 


Is your heart for success athrob? 
There's just one thing thal can bring you in 
With the winners—LOVE YOUR JOB! 


From the Woodmen Recorder 





—Anonymous 
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A Tale from a Log Mill—III 


(Continued from the February issue) 
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A Tale from a Log Mill 
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By Ethel R. Brown, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Shorthand Correspondents — 
. . 
Let’s Reform! 

If you can find space in the next number of the Grege 
Writer, | should be glad to have you insert a paragraph 
stating that I thank all those who wrote to me in short 
hand, and that I will answer each in turn, but many letters 


to be refused owing to insufficient postage. I re 
and those whose letters are 


had 
gretted very much to do this 
returned must forgive me. Should they care to write me 
and put five cents on an ordinary letter (not two cents), 
I will be pleased to answer them in their turn. 


HIS, taken from a recent letter from 

Mr. Herbert J. Stevens, of the Traffic 

Superintendent’soffice, Wallaroo, South 
Australia, is a much milder ‘“‘preachment” 
against our or ignorance than 
we deserve, but it may serve to remind us— 
and we ourselves guilty occasionally, 
too—that domestic postage will not carry a 
letter all over the world. 


carelessness 


are 


Would you like to receive letters time and 
again on which not only the missing postage, 
but double the deficiency was charged you? 
And this happens with many, many of our 


fellow-readers overseas when receiving the 
letters and cards that are sent from the 
U.S. A. We have a “reputation” for ‘‘short- 


ing’’ postage, and one that it is going to be 
hard to live down unless we each make a 
special effort to stop the overlooking of extra 
postage on foreign mail. There is no excuse 
for failing to fully prepay personal mail, and 
little real reason for the letters 
from a firm being underpaid. It is entirely 
a matter that the stenographer should be 
responsible for. And there are few places 
where it is not the easiest and safest plan for 
the person writing the letter to stop and 
stamp the envelope as soon as it is directed. 
The office boy will ‘‘pass the buck”’ back to 
you if you are using any kind of indicia to call 
his attention to the foreign address and he 
overlooks it! It’s to say it was not 
shown—and you have nothing to prove it, 
for the underpaid letter or card is not re- 
turned to the sender, you know, but sent for- 
ward and the penalty collected at the time of 
delivery. 


occasional 


easy 


Every stenographer should possess herself 
or himself of one of the little books of infor- 
mation about postal rates that is issued by 
the department and familiarize himself with 
the data given—then remember to apply that 
information. You do not need to memorize 
the booklet—but keep it handy and refer to it 
when in doubt instead of taking a chance that 
will prove an inconvenience to everyone han- 
dling the mail on its way as well as inflicting 
a penalty on the receiver! 

The postoffice department has been trying 
hard to train the public in this matter of 
foreign postage, and part of its campaign is 
the sending of letters like the following to 
repeated offenders: (Continued on page 220) 
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(he Learner and His Problems 


Conducted by Clyde I. Blanchard, Director of Commercial 
Education and Practice, Berkeley, Calif. 


“Time-wasting habits 
rob you of the speed you 
might attain”’ ws 














—— 


F YOU have learned the joined prefixes 
| thoroughly, you will find it easy to master 

the “TR” principle. Do you ever under- 
line any of the words or parts of sentences 
in the paragraphs which explain the theory? 
I do, for I find it helps me to lay emphasis 
on the most important part of the explana- 
tion. For example, in paragraph 109, I have 
underlined the words, “and a _ follcwing 
vowel."’ I do this so that when I see the dis- 
joined prefix contr I will not think of just 
contr, but I will think of contr plus a follow- 
ing vowel—a, e, 0, 00, or t. In naming the 
prefixes it is well to sound them with a vowel, 
as contra, giving the a, however, a neutral 
or indefinite sound, almost like a short u. 


PRACTICE THE VOWEL 


This is true of each of the disjoined pre- 
fixes in this lesson unless the vowel conven- 
iently comes between the ¢ and the rf, as in 
counter and exter. It is an excellent plan 
therefore, to practice each prefix with all 
the following vowels which occur in ordinary 
words. In practicing contr, write CON- 
TRACT, CONTRIBUTE, CONTROVERSY, 
and CONTRIVE. This will illustrate the 
procedure with all the prefixes. 


FUTILE EXPERIMENTING 


This lesson is so attractive to many stu- 
dents who have creative ability that they 
are not satisfied with the disjoined prefixes; 
they want to try their hand at creating some 
more. If you are one of these students, let 
me confide in you that at one time I myself 
passed through the same experience. Let 
me also tell you what happened to me as 
the result of experimenting with more dis- 
joined prefixes: I soon found out that while 
I was busily engaged in working out the new 
prefixes I was just as busily engaged in for- 
getting the original prefix forms given in 
the Manual, which I had to know in order to 
write rapidly. With some reluctance, there- 


fore, I gave it up and contented myself with 
the mastery of what was in the Manual; 
and I have long since come to the conclu- 





et al. 


sion that if I fail to get the dictation accurately 
enough at a high rate of speed I cannot lay 
the blame on a scarcity of prefixes. 


JOIN ‘“‘DECLA” 


Since it is permissible to use a distinctive 
joining for dec/a, as illustrated in the footnote 
in paragraph 114, it is not advisable to prac- 
tice this outline disjoined. The joined out- 
line is much speedier than the disjoined out- 
line. 

WHICH ‘‘S”’ FOR ‘‘SUPRE”’’ 

Any beginner who finds it hard to remem- 
ber which s to use for supre, and which for 
self and circu, will not have this confusion 
if he writes the prefixes out in full. The same 
s is used in both instances: 


oy 7 ¢ 
e oo 
.< FZ é 


A SHORTHAND “‘REBUS”’ 
Paragraphs 123 and 124 are great time- 
savers. In learning to write the two words 
understand and understood you should practice 
them continually with preceding words, 
omitting the prefix under. 


» > 
4 
»? , 4 Se 
? - 
) ‘ae ) 
> - 


Key: It is understood, do you understand, itis possible 
to understand, do you think he understood, I have this 
understanding, I want this understood. 


THE LITTLE FOXES THAT 
SPOIL THE VINES 


You will remember that in the last 
number I called your attention to David 
Wolfe Brown's book, Factors of Shorthand 
Speed. and told you how much better he 
thought the pen was than the pencil. I 
also gave you his recipe for a speedy hand: 
repetition, omission of aerial pen twirling 
and pen gripping, developing a combined 
movement requiring the use of the arm, 
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Lesson VI 
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hand, and fingers. Add to these a light touch 
and a gliding movement across the paper, and 
you have a sure recipe for the development 
of a speedy hand. 

I mentioned three other chapters in his 
book, and I know that you will get a great 
deal of help from them as you study the 
joined and disjoined prefixes and suffixes and 
enter upon elementary speed practice. The 
first of these chapters, “The Little Foxes 
that Spoil the Vines,’’ has a most suggestive 
title. Let us see what Mr. Brown has to 
sav about these little foxes: 

The ordinary writer loses during pen lifts 
more time than he occupies in the shaping of 


the shorthand characters. Every moment is 
precious to the shorthand writer. 


TRAPPING ONE LITTLE FOX 


How can this lost time be kept down to the 
lowest possible point? 

1. Reduce the number of necessary pen lifts by good 
phrasing. 

2. Let all the movements of fingers, hand, and arm 
while the pen does not touch the paper be hurried to the 
last extreme. 

3. Avoid the error of making hand lifts instead of finger 
lifts. 

4. Lift the pen so slightly that it can scarcely be seen to 
leave the paper. 

5. Leave very little space between the words and 
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Lesson VII 


Words 
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phrases. A compact style of writing eliminates wasteful 
spacing. 
6. If a pencil must be used, avoid moistening the lead. 

7. Turn the leaves of your notebook readily and quickly. 
Practice this until it becomes habitual. 

And, finally, remember that the speedy 
hand is not showy. To economize movement 
and economize space is to economize time, and 
the hand which appears to be dashing in wild 
haste across the paper is making a false show 
of rapidity and not getting there. 

CAUSES OF HESITATION 

To write quickly, think quickly. 
to attain reasonable rapidity is because 
the mind, not the hand, works too slowly. 


Failure 
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Lesson VIII 


Words 
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Learn to write the hard words as promptly 
and rapidly as you can write the easy words. 
If impromptu outlines give the young writer 
very great trouble, something must be wrong. 
He must review his elementary lessons so that 
he will have his fundamental principles at his 
finger ends. 

Invariability of outline is one of the prime 
factors of speed. You must have settled 
forms. Find out how to write a word cor- 
rectly and always write it that way. 

Wordsigns imperfectly learned are one of 
the commonest causes of hesitation. A total 
ignorance of any contraction is bliss com- 
pared with its uncertain or tardy recollection; 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—V 


|lhis series began in the November issue 





Lesson XVII 
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in other words, if you are not determined that 
you are going to learn your wordsigns thor- 
oughly, it would be better for you if you had 
no wordsigns, but wrote them out in full. 

Undue anxiety to invent phrases is another 
common cause of hesitation. A writer who 
has not attained at least one hundred words 
a minute is incompetent to undertake im- 
promptu phrase construction. He should 
confine himself to the common useful phrases 
which he has not invented for himself but 
which he has memorized from good models. 
| have met many young writers who have be- 
come such pitiable victims of the phrasing 
disease as almost to forbid the hope of their 
ever attaining the most modest and moderate 

peed. 

After reading these excellent suggestions 
of Mr. Brown, put them into practice at once, 
and keep in mind the sentence we have placed 
at the head of this department: 

‘“‘Time-wasting habits rob you of the speed 
you might attain.’’ 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question 


Is it not quicker to write the dot for & after completing 
the word, just as in longhand we dot the #? 


Answer 


It is more natural to write the sounds 
There is a 
loss of time in going back to the beginning 
of the outline to place the dot, instead of 
proceeding to the next word. The Pitmanic 
systems recognize this, too, because they 
instruct students to make the con dot first. 
Of course, there are very few words where 


in the order in which they occur. 


it is necessary to write the aspirate in our 
system, as the vowels are expressed in the 
outline. 

Question 


Why is the word effective written f-k-v, and defecdive 
written with the vowel? Why not put the vowel in both 
or leave it out in both? 


Answer 
The word effect is expressed by f-k as a 
wordsign; therefore, to form the derivative 
we simply add v; defect is not a wordsign and, 
therefore, is written in full. Incidentally, 
the reason why difficult-y is expressed with- 
out a vowel is because it is desirable to dis- 
tinguish it from defect, as in the sentence 
‘“‘There is a serious defect (difficulty) in con- 

nection with the scheme.” 


Question 


How may we distinguish between the second sound of the 
a circle vowel and the first sound of the o hook vowel? 
I have found that we may often go by the spelling of the 
word in longhand, but that does not hold in many words, 
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such as wallet, watch, and waffle. There seems to be 
very slight difference between the sounds of these two 


vowels in many words 


Answer 
The best way is to drill on words in which a 
is used in ordinary spelling although the 
sound is short o—such words as watch (woch, 
If you pro- 
nounce the sounds and compare with the 


not wach), yacht (yolt, not yat). 


sounds in other words, the difference will be rec- 
ognized immediately. For instance: Yacht, 
y-o-t—ol, as in hot, not y-a-t—at, as in hat. 
A drill of this kind given when students are 
dealing with w and y, fixes both the correct 


sound and the correct form indelibly in mind. 


Question 
In the Dictionary ft is written in full. Is it possible 
to drop the / at the end? 
Answer 
Yes; there are a few monosyllables in which 
the ¢ is retained for the sake of absolute 
clearness: least (to distinguish from less); 
cast (to distinguish from case); feast (to dis- 
tinguish from first); fast (to distinguish from 
face); vast (to distinguish from vase); paste 
(to distinguish from pass). The form, sof, 
seems sufficient for soft, but as it is not a 
common word we have been in the habit of 
writing it in full. 


Question 
Why not write churn according to Article 58 of the 
Manual? I know it is written according to Article 55. 
What explanation would you give a class of students? 
Answer 
Except in the words given in Paragraph 
58, words in which wr occur in combination 
are written with the circle or reversed circle 
where the latter applies. See the footnote 
on page 48, and the words, hurt, urge, journey, 
adjourn, burden, courtesy, murmur, surname, 
which are given on that page. 


Question 
Please explain the form for Swiss as given in the short- 
hand dictionary. It seems to me that the word should 


be written with the dash, according to the rule given on 
page 21 of the Manual 


Answer 

The dash-w is merely an auxiliary form 
and is employed where a facile form is se- 
cured through its use. In words in which 
there is no change of direction, where the 
movement is easy and continuous, as in 
Swiss, swing, swim, sweet, swig, nothing would 
be gained by using the dash. 

On the other hand, in words like sweep, 
swear, dwell, there is a change of direction 
when the hook is used, and the joining is 
not an easy one; therefore, we prefer the 
dash in such words. 

In words like twig, twin, and all words with 
the terminal way—Broadway, gateway, mid- 
way, roadway, headway—the dash is preferred 
because the joining of the hook with the 
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circle is liable to become indistinct in rapid indistinct, we prefer the hook form. When 
writing. The use of the dash involves a the dash is used it is generally in words in 
lifting of the pen, which is equivalent to a which it can be omitted with perfect safety 
stroke. Unless the joining is awkward, or in rapid writing 


Stratford-on-Avon 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie 
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(he O. G. A. 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Department 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 








This department is the official 
mouthpiece of the 0. G. A The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 


EMBLEM artistic merit 
OF THE] Hew to Become a Member: Prac 
ORDER tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 











be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. ‘To secure approval 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion anc 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certifi- 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 


- 








The House on the Beach 


CCORDING to a _ well-known story, 
there was once a gentleman who loved 
the sea so much that he desired to 

live where he might look upon it frequently 
and conveniently. And he designed for him- 
self a house with all the modern conveniences 
of the day. To his mind it was a well-planned 
house in which he thought to live long and 
happily, a man marked among his neighbors 
as a superior person—like an O. G. A. mem- 
ber among ordinary shorthand writers. 
But— 

He failed to realize his ambitions because 
of a mistake he made at the beginning when 
he built the house on the sands of the beach 
without a proper foundation! It is reported 
that winds came and the waves beat upon the 
house, and it fell! And though the man 
worked hard and diligently he didn’t accom- 
plish his purpose—because he didn’t look 
to the foundation. 

You folks who expect to be unusually 
capable shorthand writers have got to pay 
attention to the foundation of your artistic 
notes. And this foundation is in the individual 
shorthand character. You will be able to 
write a page of good notes or a notebook 
full of good notes or a dozen books full— 
to make good notes first, last, and all the 
time—when you have learned to make well 
each individaul character by itself and each 
single outline by itself. There are in Gregg 
Shorthand something like twenty-five differ- 
ent individual characters, but to master the 
making of them you have really only to learn 
how to make straight lines, and how to make 
curved lines that are always parts of a stand- 
ard oval figure. There are a few little odds 





and ends to be considered, but, in general, 
the skillful execution of Gregg outlines de- 
mands only the mastering of a straight line 
and a simple, unvarying curve! 

And the reason our examiners reject hun- 
dreds of specimens each year is simply that 
the people who send them to us have not 
learned to make these straight lines straight 
and in the proper size and direction, or to 
make the curved lines properly. The biggest 
step in the training of a shorthand writer 
is taken when he learns to look upon the 
matter of style development in this elemental 
way instead of maintaining a vague and 
hazy idea that there is some mysterious 
change in the fundamental basis of short- 
hand involved in the fabrication of outlines. 
Ordinarily, the most extended outline is 
simply the sum of individual characters 
which compose it. If these individual char- 
acters are correctly made, the complete 
outline is good and the whole specimen is 
good. But, if the straight line has not been 
mastered and the curve has not been mas- 
tered, the complete outline will be bad and 
the page will,be bad! 

Patience and industry are great and com- 
mendable things. It will mean much to you 
if you are willing to work and work to pre- 
pare the very best specimen you are able to 
write—practice the O. G, A. test ten, twenty, 
or maybe fifty times, as some folks are doing. 
It is a fine spirit that prompts one to submit 
specimen after specimen, two, three, and 
sometimes as many as six times, determined 
to win a desired certificate. But it takes only 
one specimen of the right kind to win. And 
if you neglect the foundation, writing the 
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test fifty times simply confirms your bad 
habits and gets you nowhere that you want 
to go. One specimen is enough to send— 
sending a second one and a third one doesn't 
mean anything if the foundation is wrong 
and the last specimen is like the first. It 
isn’t practice for its own sake that we want, 
but the results of practice in fixing good 
writing habits. If your specimen is rejected 
it isn’t because we want to make you write 
another one, but because it isn’t up to grade 
and doesn't merit a certificate. Submitting 
a hundred more specimens won’t accomplish 
anything unless the basic elements of style 
are considered and their mastery reflected 
in the specimens sent us. 


HOW TO LEARN 


Then how can you learn about good notes? 

Suppose it should be necessary for me to 
instruct you in the matter of properly stamp- 
ing an envelope. I might do it by calling you 
to my desk and explaining, something after 
this fashion: ‘‘Now, Isabel, I am going to 
tell you how to stamp an envelope. An en- 
velope is a device made of paper, cut, folded, 
and pasted to form a container to carry our 
letters. When the envelope is made, one 
side is left open, and, after the letter has been 
folded and put within, this open side is closed 
and fastened. The side of the envelope on 
which the several ends are folded is called 
the back and the other side is called the front. 
The stamp should be placed on the front of 
the envelope close to the upper right-hand 
corner. To tell which is the upper right-hand 
corner you take the envelope in your hand 
with the front toward you, etc., etc., etc., 
etc."’ I say I might do that, and tell you how 
and where to put on the stamp—but you 
know that isn’t what I would‘do. I'd take 
an envelope and a stamp, stick the stamp 
where it belonged, and say, “Put the stamp 
therel”’ I'd show you—I wouldn't fell you! 
That's the way I would teach you to write 
shorthand—I'd show you how to make a 
character and an outline—I wouldn't try 
to tell you 


And that is what we are trying to do now 
in other departments of this magazine and 
in the textbooks you use. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE O. G. A. 


The business of the O. G. A. is to tell you 
whether your work is good or bad. It is sup- 
posed to be good. To learn how to make good 
notes /ook at the characters and the outlines 
that have been placed before you as models 
and make yours like them. If you will really 


look at the printed notes and really look 
at those you make, you will be able to see 
the difference just as readily as you can 
see the difference between one person and 
another. 


By looking you can learn more in 
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a minute than I could explain to you in a 
week. 

That is the way to become a good writer. 
And becoming a good writer is the first and 
most important requirement of securing 
the recognition of an O. G. A. Certificate. 

May you get yours very soon! 





| Is Your O. G. A. Contest | 
| paperready? Remem- 
ber, it must reach 

us April 1 








ESIDES the benefit the practice in pre- 
paring your specimen will give you, there 
are three worth-while prizes to be 
awarded—$15, $10, and $5 for the first, second, 
and third best individual specimens; $100, 
$75, and $50, for the teachers submitting the 
clubs taking first, second, and third places, and 
championship pennants for the schools from 
which they come—and any other specimens 
showing high skill will receive Honorable 
Mention and the gold O. G. A. Pin. 
Worth while working for, aren’t they? 
Complete information about the contest 
will be found in the November Gregg Writer. 
The contest copy was repeated last month, 
and we are again giving the instructions for 
preparation of papers. Be sure to observe 
them carefully when writing your specimen 


RULES GOVERNING THE PREPARA- 
TION OF PAPERS 


1. The copy to be used was given in November and 
February, marked “‘The Contest Copy.” 


2. At the top of the paper on which the contest copy 
is submitted, write plainly your name, your personal 
address, the name of your school and teacher, if you are 
a student, and state whether or not you hold an O. G. A 


Membership Certificate 


3. Notes must be arranged in single column, two and 
one-half inches wide, with at least one inch margin on each 
side of the paper outside the notes, but there is no restric 
tion regarding length 


4. Papers should be sent to O. G. A. Department 
631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. They may be mailed 
in whatever way is most convenient, but postage must be 
paid at the letter rate whether the papers are sent sealed 
or unsealed. If for the contest only, mark the package 
“Contest Editor’ in the lower left-hand corner of the 
address; if they are to be considered for Membership also, 
mark the package ‘““Membership Examiner."’ All papers 
submitted written from “Contest Copy” will be considered 
in the contest. 


5. The contest closes April 1. All papers must be in 
our hands on or before that date. Allow for possible delays 
in the mail, sending your papers in plenty of time to insure 
their reaching us before the closing date. 
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Plate for January (). (,. A. QO. G. A. Club Awards 
Test : 7 | Gold Ring ; 
Bernice Whiston, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
Silver Pin 
( Y A , , c ri Irma Scheiber, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 
Bronze Pin 


< ie. Helen Goodwin, The Booth Bayliss Commercial School, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


¢ f ‘ ry 
: March O. G. A. Test 

(Good until April 25, 1921) 
One thing the telephone has taught me,"’ said a quick 
= ‘ tempered man, “is patience and, I think I may say, 
courtesy, and I don't doubt that in that way, quite apart 
from its actual usefulness, the telephone has been a world- 
+ ( ( c : wide benefaction. I used to fume and storm when using 
’ it, but now I keep calm. I've been fairly worn down, or, 
rather, ironed smooth by the exchange operator's cool, 
insistent tranquility. In the face of that I'm ashamed to 
rage, and I don’t any more, at the telephone. But the 
' really great thing about this is the influence it has exerted 
upon me in other directions. Compelled to be calm at 
the telephone, I find myself more and more inclined to 
keep cool away from it, less inclined to fly off the handle, 
more likely in all situations to keep my head on and to be 

patient and courteous."’ 


oO° 


O =, : Brains and Beauty Combined 


. T IS an old and familiar saying that 


. sv brains and beauty are rarely found in 

combination. The story of Miss Edith 

: May Leuenberger, of Monroe, Wisconsin, 
‘ 
: 


as told by Zoe Beckley, the famous newspaper 
writer, in one of the Omaha papers, disproves 
‘ : > Cs oo; this. Miss Beckley tells the story as follows: 
v It was just like a scene in a movie. An 
, / - automobile sweeping to a stop at an old- 
: ¢ “4 fashioned gate, a sharp rat-tat on the frame 
C of a screen door, a lovely little face raising 
- ; itself, startled, from under the living room 
lamp—and a_ be-ginghamed figure rushed 
. out, to see a strange woman smiling at her 
, ; ‘ ( from the porch steps. 
“You are Edith May Leuenberger?’ 
Brown eyes widened, slim hands went up 
- 4G . . , ? to rosy cheeks, and dark curls nodded affirma- 
tively 
“Yr : acai IS TOLD SHE’S WINNER 
“Well, I've come to tell you that the 
judges in the National Salesgirl Beauty 
Contest have chosen you winner.” 
“Truly? You're not—”’ 
la a f She didn’t finish. She didn’t have to. 
. It was as if an electric light had somehow 
. turned on inside her charming little head, 
O_F —< illumining her face and shining from her eyes. 
. She took a few steps backward, stumbled 
) a , against a chair, and sat abruptly down where 
? she had been a moment before, under the 
y 2 lamp with a book. 
— ¢ , ; An instant of stillness, then the room 
C seemed full of people, mother, drying her 
, hands on an apron, a pretty girl cousin, a 
{ a good looking blonde young man, all jabbering 
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at once. <A cat rubbed around Edith May's 
slim ankles in congratulation. But stretched 
on the parlor couch, her kid brother snored 
peacefully through it all. 

The book Edith May had 
got excited and fell off the table. 
it? A volume of Bertha M. 
“‘How to Become an Actress?” 


been reading 
What was 


Clay? Or 


Iinvestigated. It was ‘“‘Gregg’s Shorthand, 
Part One,”’ very worn, and thumbed and dog- 
eared. 

Edith May flashed her pearly smile trimmed 
with dimples. 

“IT wanted to do something better than tend 
store,’’ she said. 

Edith May’s folk are that 


sort 


the simple 
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make the backbone of the Her 
father is a blacksmith in a community which 
is fast forgetting Old Dobbin and doing every- 
thing by the gasoline method. 


country. 


When Edith May, wearing a poke bonnet 
and a simple gingham frock, was visiting a 
friend in near-by Brohhead, a photographer 
requested to take her “just as she was.’ 
That was the picture which found its way 
into the National Salesgirl Beauty contest, 


and eventually won fame and fortune for 
Edith May. 
We have tried to secure a copy ol the 


Miss 


but she seems to be as shy as she apparently 


famous photograph of Leuenberger— 


is ambitious. 


coo 


The Death of J. S. Dickey 


i“ HE death of Mr. J. 
S. Dickey, president 
of the Bowling Green 

Business University, Bowl- 

ing Green, Kentucky, who 

died suddenly of heart 
failure in January, came 
as a great shock to his 
many friends throughout 


the country, especially 
to those who attended 
the recent convention of 


the National Commercial 





Western Kentucky State Norma 
It was during these years hy 
laying the foundation f 

the great work he accomplish« 

1907 he became th 
president of the Bowling Gre« 

Business University. it being 
purchased that year by hin 
and Messrs. J. L. Harman ar 

W.S. Ashby from Dr. H. H 
Cherry, who became president 
of the Western Kentucky 
Normal School. During these 
past fourteen years he and his 
two partners have not only bee 
business associates but the warm 


was 


since. In 





State 





_ . “ pie est and most congenial friends 
Teachers’ Federation at The harmony of the trio and 
Cleveland, where Mr. the rare executive and business 
Dickey served as presi- ability a a establish- 
a Rais a ing in owling Green of the 
dent. Mr. Dickey —- greatest business college i 
peared to be in his prime, America. 
full of vigor and of life. Mr. Dickey was widely 
He took the leading part known in the commercial 
in every activity of the educational field on a 
convention. The Bowl- count of his progressive 
ing Green Times-Journal professional ideals’ as 
gives an extended history expressed in the great 
of Mr. Dickey: Joseph Stone Dickey business school of which 
Joseph Stone Dickey was President, Bowling Green Business University he was head. He and his 
born on December 14, 1860, associates very early 


at Glasgow, Kentucky, son of the late B. F. and Mary 
Curd Dickey, of Barren County. The rudiments of an 
education were attained in the public schools. Later he 
attended the Southern Normal School and the National 
Normal at Lebanon, Ohio, and was graduated with the 
A. M. degree. His whole life was devoted to educational 
work. His first endeavor was at Hardinsburg, Kentucky. 
It was while there that Dr. Milton Board and Judge 
John P. Howell, both prominent Kentuckians, were his 
students, who in after years gave him credit for their 
intellectual awakening. It was while teaching at Hardins- 
burg that Mr. Dickey married Miss Myra Hefton, who is 
now his widow. From Hardinsburg he went to Lewiston, 
Mississippi, where he and his brother, L. T. Dickey, now 
of the B. G. B. U., conducted a college for several years 
The writer next learns of him at Asheville, North Carolina, 
where he conducted a private school. It was about 1899 
Mr. Dickey came to Bowling Green to teach classical 
subjects in the old Southern Normal School, now the 


saw the need for service in the preparation 
of the young men and women of the South 
for high-grade commercial positions. Mr. 
Dickey’s leadership in this direction is amply 
reflected in the large number in attendance 
at the school and the number of graduates 
the has the country. 
Hundreds of teachers of commercial subjects 
also owe much of their success in life to the 
they secured in 
The commercial 


school throughout 


training and _ inspiration 
Bowling Green University. 
teaching profession has lost, in Mr. Dickey’s 
death, one of its great leaders, an educator 


who will be mourned by all who knew him, 
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Editorial Views 











Publishers Expand. Organization 


HE rapid extension of the business 

of the Gregg Publishing Company, 

bringing with it new problems as 

well as a great increase in volume, has made 

it necessary to expand the organization and 

provide for greater concentration of effort 
along certain lines. 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, who has been 
General Manager since 1914, has been elected 
a vice-president of the company, and will 
devote his attention particularly to the pro- 
duction end of the business. 

Mr. Hubert A. Hagar, formerly manager 
of the Chicago office, and who has been for 
the last three years General Sales Manager, 
has been promoted to the position formerly 
occupied by Mr. SoRelle, as General Manager. 

Mr. Guy S. Fry, formerly manager of the 
New York office, and who has been for three 
years Business Manager of the Gregg Writer 
and also of the American Shorthand Teacher 
since it was established in the fall, will return 
from Chicago to the New York offices as 
Comptroller of the company. 

Mr. Charles L. Swem, for the past eight 
years personal stenographer and official 
reporter to President Wilson, although re- 
ceiving many flattering offers from other 
sources, has decided to join the staff again 
on March first as Business Manager and 
Managing Editor of the Gregg Writer and the 
American Shorthand Teacher, with offices 
in Chicago. 

The organization has gained an interna- 
tional reputation for effectiveness, and these 
new alignments, we feel sure, will make for 
still greater efficiency 


oOo 
Broadening Commercial Course 


HOSE who attended the recent con- 
vention of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation must have been 
impressed with the tendency toward a broader 
course in commerce in both the high schools 
and private schools. Mr. P. S. Spangler, 
in a brilliant address, sounded the keynote 
of the new thought in the commercial edu- 
cation field when he said that if he had to 
drop every other subject in his commercial 
course he would teach business organization 
and administration and economics—that 
these subjects were the backbone of a com- 


mercial education. That, of course, in a 
sense, was a figure of speech, but the meaning 
of it was unmistakable. It was just Mr. 
Spangler’s way of emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the fundamental basis of a com- 
mercial education. The time will soon come, 
we believe, when instead of the commercial 
course being centered around two or three 
technical subjects—of unquestionable eco- 
nomic value and importance—such as short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping, there 
will be courses designed to give students a 
broad, comprehensive grasp of business man- 
agement. Such courses will prepare young 
people for more rapid advancement to posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

We believe that the greatest opportunity 
for the private business school to-day is to 
begin the broadening of its courses in the 
night school. In every city of any impor- 
tance there must be hundreds of young men 
already in business who realize the need for 
greater knowledge and who could be easily 
induced to continue their studies in a night 
school if courses were offered that would 
prepare them for advancement to managerial 
or executive positions. Some schools are 
already seizing the opportunity. We only 
have to read the announcements of many 
public evening schools, the Y. M. C. A.’s, 
the Y. W. C, A.’s, the Knights of Columbus 
schools, and others, to see which way the 
wind is blowing. 

oO? 


Editorial Brevities 


HE New York offices of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company have been moved from 
77 Madison Avenue to the new Textile 
Building just being completed at 285 Fifth 
Avenue. They occupy the entire twelfth floor, 
twice as much space as the old location pro- 
vided—and it was only five years ago that 
the Madison Avenue offices were leased on ac- 
count of having outgrown the original space 
on Broadway. This need for more room is an 
interesting evidence of the rapid growth of the 


; ! 
business! . “4 


You will notice two “G’s”’ on some of the 
plates in this issue. We have lately received 
the first shorthand to be written by Mrs. 
Georgia Gingell since her marriage. Old 
readers will recognize that Miss Gregg’s 
charming shorthand has not been effected 
by her change of name! 
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Obituary 








ANNA B. CARMAN 


UR ‘readers will learn with deep regret 
of the sudden death of Miss Anna B. 
Carman, of New York City, January 
15. Miss Carman was taken to the Lenox 
Hill Hospital only a few days before her 
death, suffering from blood poisoning caused 
by a slight cut in one of her fingers. Every- 
thing that medical skill could do to save 
her was done, but without success. The 
funeral was held at the home of her brother, 
Mr. Sylvester S. Carman, 1002 Eutaw Street, 
Baltimore. 
Miss Carman was one of the best known 
teachers in New York City. She wasa teacher 


of shorthand and typewriting in the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls for several years, 
leaving there to introduce our system into 
Julia Richman High School about three years 
ago. During the summer of 1918 she was a 
lecturer on shorthand, typewriting, and office 
training at the New York University and 
in 1919 and 1920 she was a lecturer at the 
University of California on the same subjects. 
Her election as president of the Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association of New York 
City this year attests the appreciation of her 
fellow-teachers of Miss Carman’s ability 
and her winning personality. 


oOo 
Business Letters 


Letters of Appreciation 
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the Typist and Office Worker 


A Clearing House of !deas for Typists and Office Workers 


Conducted by Harold H. Smith, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 

ization of the artists in typewriting 

It is open to all who qualify as superior 

craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 

the Junior division is open to anyone 

who is studying typewriting in a school 

RDER ¥ or by himself who is able to pass the 

Arti oric Junior test. 

TYPISTS] Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 

whether attending school or not who have reac 

a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 

must be penccenries | by a signed statement that 

the candidate has attained this speed. 

tent Typist Certificate: This certificate 

to anyone who is able to qualify at fifty 














Com 
is issu 





words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed 
Test. No papers rating less than fifty met words 
the minute are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each part 
of the membership tests should be typed on a separate 
sheet. The speed test matter must be written as 
a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, 
and accompanied by the timer's affidavit. A test 
is good only until the 25th of the month following 
publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is charged 
for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 





Do You File Before or After the Guide? 


the correct way to file. Some argue 

that material should be filed in front 
of the guides, while others think it should 
be filed after the guides. 

As far as we have been able to learn, the 
accepted ruling is to file after the guides. 
This relates, however, only to “Guides.” 
So many people use the term “Guide’’ to 
describe any projection above the upper edge 
of the contents of a file drawer that they 
soon become involved in doubt as to what 
they do or should do. 

As is well known, the individual folders 
in most correspondence or legal files have 
what is called a ‘‘Tab” projecting above the 
upper edge of the back. Letters and papers 
must necessarily be filed in front of this tab 
if they are to go into the folder. The same 
proposition holds for miscellaneous folders and 
special folders. But it must be remembered 
that these same folders are filed behind the 
heavy pressboard guides in every case. 

In filing cards and, in fact, anything which 
may at some time be required for reference, 
it is far easier for the eye to travel along from 
front to rear of each file box or drawer until 
it sees the guide nearest to the correct posi- 
tion for the particular piece of material, and 
then to permit the eye to continue in the 
same direction in its search for the correct 
position. Likewise, in going through the 
files looking for something or other, it is 
not difficult to appreciate that the uninter- 
rupted travel of the eye from front to rear 
of the file is much more desirable than to make 
the eye travel back until the proper guide 


. D the cor correspondents have inquired 


then reverse its direction 
information in front of this 


and 
the 


is sighted 

and seek 

guide. 
DON’T LET IT PILE UP 


Many stenographers in small offices have 
the habit of letting the filing pile up for a 
week or so at a time. If a paper is wanted 
in a hurry they have to look not only in the 
file but also in this stack of material which 
has not yet been filed before they can locate 
it. Further, there is the ever-present danger 
that the wind or some meddlesome person 
may cause these papers to be scattered; they 
may drop into the wastebasket or be swept 
out by the janitor. It doesn’t matter much 
what happens to a paper; if the boss wants 
it and the stenographer or file clerk can't 
produce it, the harm has been done and the 
impression created is permanent. 

I, in common with many other stenog- 
raphers, have always felt that filing was a 
pleasant change from straight typing or 
straight dictation work. I tried to do a little 
filing daily and never let such work go more 
than two days before I made a place for it. 
If it is not possible to file things away per- 
manently as they are received, at least sort 
the correspondence or cards to make them 
available for reference until filed. A box 
file, an extra set of guides or folders, or, if 
possible, one of the sorting trays made for 
this very purpose, will solve the problem. 

I will never forget the sight of a certain 
employer going through a perfect mess of 
papers of all kinds, piled at least twelve inches 
high all over his desk. That was his way of 
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March Typewriting Speed ‘Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until April 25, 1921 


rENHE most important development of the enormous natural resources of Chile 
has been the exploitation of mineral wealth, notably nitrate. In the arid 
lands to the north are known deposits of nitrate estimated at more than two 
hundred twenty million tons, constituting the only large natural deposits so far 
discovered in the world. During the last thirty years the exploitation of these de- 
posits has gradually become the chief basis of Chile’s export trade and of her com- 
mercial prosperity. 


In the Andean region practically every known mineral is found. The country 
is rich in both developed and undeveloped copper deposits, the copper area extending 
for hundreds of miles from the region around Santiago and Valparaiso to the Prov- 
ince of Antofagasta. Among the most important copper mines worked are those 
of the Chile Copper Company, the Braden Copper Company, and the Anaconda 
Copper Company. Chile’s production of copper increased greatly during the war. 


Chile’s wealth in iron ore is also extensive. In the Coquimbo district are iron 
deposits estimated at one billion tons. American interests own and are developing 
the famous Tofo Mines, which are estimated to contain a deposit of one hundred 
million tons of iron ore. It is expected that the ore from these mines will be ex- 
ported to the United States. 


The most important borax deposits in the world are located in Chile, and taxes 
on the exportation of borax form one of the important sources of revenue to the 
Government. Other mineral products of the Republic include gold, silver, lead, 
cobalt, and manganese. The coal industry has also been developed in an important 
way in the southern part of Chile. 


The nitrate fields and the mineral-laden mountains comprise, relatively speak- 
ing, only a small part of Chilean territory, which extends about twenty-seven hun- 
dred miles, from very near the Torrid Zone to the Antarctic regions. Agriculture 
and stock raising have become second in importance to mining. The soil in the 
south is excellent for cereals, fruits, and pasture lands, while the rich central valley 
produces grains, fruits, and vegetables. Wheat is the principal agricultural crop, 
and it is estimated that fifteen million acres of land in Chile are suitable for wheat 
growing. It is estimated that there will be surplus for export from the 1920 crop of 
more than three million five hundred thousand bushels, as compared with a surplus 
half as large from the preceding crop. 


Chile’s exports consist chiefly of nitrates and by-products of the nitrate in- 
dustry, copper, borax, wool, and a limited amount of agricultural products. Im- 
ports consist chiefly of various kinds of manufactured articles, mining equipment, 
and foodstuffs. Before the war Great Britain stood first in both Chile’s export and 
import trade, with Germany second and the United States third. During the war 
the United States assumed the leading position, and actually did more than half of 
Chile’s total export and import trade in 1918. 

Before the war exports normally exceeded imports, and during the war the high 
price of Chilean products naturally swelled the export values greatly, so that for the 
six years, 1914 through 1919, the total excess of exports over imports was four 
hundred thirteen million dollars, which greatly strengthened Chile’s balance in in- 
ternational trade. (536) 


[Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes.| 
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filing. He defended it as sufficient for his 
needs and claimed that by leaving papers 
on his desk he could always be sure where 
to find them. But invariably the desk would 
overflow, important papers would be lost 
or taken out with the waste paper, and, after 
much fretting and loss of time, with an un- 
necessary display of temper, the poor stenog- 
rapher would have to be the “goat,’’ in a 
letter which read something as follows: 
“I am sorry to inform you that the letter 
which you recently sent me has beea mislaid 
by my stenographer,”’ etc.. etc. 

Do you wonder that the man could not 
a stenographer for many months? 


keep 


C. T. Notes 


7 OU will remember not long ago, among 
the C. T. Honorable Mentions, the 
names of Miss Ruth Lewis, winner of 

the last Chicago Circle Contest, and Mr. 

Arthur Neuenhaus, the Novice Champion 

of the World, who won their C. T. Certificates 

it 97 an 72 words a minute. A number ol 

the Argentine, Kansas, High School team 

that distinguished itself in the Kansas State 

Contest last spring are among this month's 

Honorable Mention C. T.’s 
Miss Danneberg, Miss Smith, and Miss 

Young won first, second, and third places in 

the Fifth Annual Kansas Typewriting Con- 

test, at 77, 70, and 64 wordsa minute. Notice 

the big jump in their speed between May 8 

and January 6! Miss Rawles record shows 

an increase of seventeen words over the 58 

words a minute that gave her the highest 

Novice rating of any high school student in 

the country last spring. Miss Catherine 

Murray is new at the game, having started 

her study of typewriting September 20, 1920, 

but her C. T. rating is 53.4 words a minute. 

Mr. Brink writes us that he expects all 
his eligible typists to enter the C. T. Contest. 
With these records as a starter he is challeng- 
ing you others to come in and beat Argentine 
High if you can! 

It is your speed at the typewriter that sets 
your place in the office world, more than any 
other one thing. And the C. T. offers you 
the means of increasing that speed whether 
in school or office, with the fun of a reward 
is soon as you earn it, of certificate or pin, 
in addition to the better mastery of your 
machine! 

Have you wor your credentials? 

> > > 

The business college men as well as some of 
the high school teachers are certificating 
themselves along with their pupils. Mr. E. 
L. Shelley, secretary of Northwestern Busi- 
ness College, Beatrice, Nebr., is among the 
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Honorable Mentions this month, with a 
He and his 
stenographer tested each other. Miss Lehigh 
came out with seventy-three words. They 
each made but one error in writing up the 
test! 


record of seventy-six words net. 


C. T. Honorable Mention 


Josephine Gilardin, St. Anthony's Commercial School, 
East Oakland, Calif. (767 net words; five errors) 
Betty Lind, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. (754 
net words; 2 errors) 
Harry Kull, Lake Geneva Public School, Lake Geneva, 
Ill. (742 net words; 4 errors) 
Louise Schmitt, St. Francis School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(722 net words; three errors) 
Elsa Danneberg, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (902 net words: no errors) 
Louise Schmitt, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (860 net words; 2 errors) 
Mary Ellen Smith, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (856 net words; no errors) 
Ruth Young, Argentine High School, Kansas City, Kans 
(769 net words; 1 error) 
Elsie Rawles, Argentine High School 
(751 net words; 2 errors) 
E. L. Shelley, Northwestern Business College, Beatrice, 
Nebr. (759 net words; 1 error) 
Juliette Bierwirth, Detroit Commercial College, Detr oit 
Mich. (744 net words; 5 errors) 
Marie Koller, St." Francis Commercial! School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (741 net words; 4 errors 
Anna R. Griffin, Portsmouth, R. I 
errors) 
Berniece Lehigh, Northwestern Business Colloge, Beatrice, 
Nebr. (734 net words; 1 error) 
L. Pinney, High School, Phoenix, Ariz. (733 net words; 
2 errors) 
Margaret Wehse, St. Francis Commercial School. Mil 
waukee, Wis. (730 net words; 2 errors) 
Olive Mueller, St. Francis Commercia! School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (730 net words; 3 errors) 
E. A. Roberts, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (725 net words; 5 errors) 
Clarissa Weileder, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil 
waukee, Wis. (724 net words; 5 errors) 
Joe Gay, Carbon County High Schoo!, Red Lodge, Mont. 
(723 net words; 1 error) 
Thelma Benham, Kansas Wesleyan Business College, 
Salina, Kans. (719 net words; 4 errors) 
Blanche E. Koch, Reading, Pa. (718 net words: 5 errors) 
Buena Richardson, High School, Storm Lake, Iowa 
(712 net words; 3 errors) 
Helen Keys, Branford High School, Branford, Conn. 
(711 net words; 2 errors) 
Grace Stucky, Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. (706 
net words; no errors) 
Ella Rose Lloyd, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (702 net words; 2 errors) 
Earl A. Hendley, Blair's Business College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. (701 net words; 4 errors) 


Kansas City, Kane 


(737 net words; 2 


C. T. Club Prizes 


Belle Messenger, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich 
(S75 net words; 5 errors) 

Ethel Daigenau, Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio (557 
net words; 1 error) 


O. A. T. Awards 
Gold Pin 


Thelma Benham, The Kansas Wesleyan College of Com 
merce, Salina, Kans. Continued on next page) 
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Silver Pin 
James Randazise, High School, Branford, Conn. 
Tillie Nelson, Morris High School, Morris, Minn. 
Grace Dunlap, High School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Bronze Pin 


Fannie K. Conz, Central Business College, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Virginia Heath, Waupun High School, Waupun, Wis. 

Leona Whaley, Ifannibal High School, Hannibal, Mo. 


Joseph Sheahan, Donovan Memorial School, Rantoul, 
Illinois 

Howard F. Huber, Marysville City School, Marysville, 
Kans. 


Sophie Epstein, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 

Ruth Hartmann, 
New York, N. J. 

Erna Koch, The Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, 
Salina, Kans. 

Lloyd E. Batten, 
port, lowa. 

Ben Ting, St. Louis College, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Melvina Gunderson, I .incoln High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Hazel Eveland, High School, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Alice Brahms, East Intermediate School, Davenport, Iowa 

Frances Bull, Marysville City School, Marysville, Kans. 

Gretchen Urlaub, St. Nicholas School, Aurora, III. 

Irene Pister, Stillwater Public Schools, Stillwater, Minn. 

Reva I. Coleman, Camp Point Community High School, 


West New York High School, West 


Young Intermediate School, Daven- 


Camp Point, Ill 
Philip Reddy, Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Helen Steffen, Notre Dame School of Commerce, Cov- 
ington, Ky. . 


Loretta Barthel, Assu:nption High School, Evansville, Ind. 

Neva M. Heckel, Moser Shorthand College, Chicago, Il. 

Helen Precourt, St. Andrew School, Chicago, III. 

Dora Robinson, Hebrew Techical School for Girls, 
York City 

Bernice Eden, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn 


New 


Honorable Mention 


Ruth Eckholm, Cet:tral High School, Duluth, Minn. 
Dorothy Howell, Auburn, Calif. 


100 % Clubs 
{In the clubs received trom the schools listed below all specimens 
qualified for membership certificates. The figures following the 
names indicate the number of papers in the club. Only clubs of 
ten or more specimens are listed in this column.) 
Ethel A. Rowe, Intermediate High School, Englewood, 
N. J. (13) 
Rosealie Perkins, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio (22) 
M. Louise Koch, Waupun City Schools, Waupun, Wis. (11) 
Alice C. Canton, Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford, 
Conn. (21) 
Esther E. Hann, West New York High School, West New 
York, N. J. (14) 


Miss Jane Cook, Young Intermediate School, Daven- 
port, lowa (12) 
Brother Joseph Bertrand, St. Louis College, Honolulu, 


Hawaii (15) 
Katie V. Clarkson, 
ville, Ill. (10) 
Sister M. Leonilla, St. Joseph School, Bay City, Mich. 

(10) 
Margaret A. Hickey, Central Business College, Kansas 
City, Mo. (11) 


Brown's Business College, Jackson- 


Ida May Lampton, Hannibal High School, Hannibal, 
Mo. (11) 

Lillian Beazley, Marysville City School, Marysville, Kans. 
(14) 


Mary E. Steel, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. (46) 

Sister Mary Charlotte, Notre Dame School of Commerce, 
Covington, Ky. (15) 

Hebrew Technica! School for Girls, New York, N. Y. (10) 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


Junior Test 


Copy enough from the March Typewriting 
Speed Test to make one page of double-spaced 
matter. These two hundred or more words 
may be selected from any part of the article 
you prefer. 

Senior Test 

1. Copy in your best the letter 
from Postmaster Carlile in the article below, 
“Shorthand Correspondents, Let’s Reform!” 


style 


2. Make a Table of Contents for this issue 
of the Gregg Writer. 


oOo 


Shorthand Correspondents— Let’s 
Reform! 


(Continued from page 204) 
Sir: 

The Department has been advised of the receipt in 
foreign countries of a large number of letters mailed in the 
United States and prepaid at the United States domestic 
letter rate—therefore insufficiently. With a desire to 
promote a more satisfactory relationship between you 
and your foreign correspondents, the following information 
respecting the rates of postage correctly applicable to mail 
matter intended for delivery abroad, is supplied you. 

The rate of postage upon letters to foreign countries 
is five cents for the first ounce or fraction of an ounce, and 
three cents for each additional ounce or fraction of an 
ounce. This is the universal rate of postage applicable 
to all countries excepting the following named: 


Bahamas Dutch W. Indies Scotland 
Barbados England Trinidad (including 
British Guiana Ireland Tobago) 
British Honduras Leeward Islands Wales 
Canada Mexico Windward Islands 
City of Shanghai, Newfoundland (including Grenada, 
China New Zealand St. Vincent, The 
Cuba Republic of Pan- Grenadines, and St. 
Dominican Re- ama Lucia) 
public 


To these countries and places letters may be sent at the 
rate of two cents an ounce or fraction thereof. 

In this regard, it may be mentioned that recently this 
office observed the mailing, insufficiently paid by you, for 
delivery abroad ofa letter to Australia. 

Short-paid letters to foreign countries are not returned 
to senders or held at this office, but are forwarded to 
destinations by the first available dispatch in order to 
prevent delay to correspondence. They are subject to a 
collection of double the amount of the deficiency in pre- 
payment of postage, upon delivery to addressees. This 
cannot but be annoying to your correspondents and in- 
imical to your business. Therefore, every precaution 
should be taken by you to insure full prepayment of 
postage on letters to foreign countries before mailing them. 

With a view to correcting this practice on the part of 
many mailers, of sending letters to foreign correspondents 
short-paid, the Department has requested this office to 
supply it with the names of all those who are habitually 
remiss in this respect. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 
Postmaster. 


Let us make ourselves responsible, every 
one of us, for the mail that passes through our 
hands, and see that we do not receive such a 
notice or necessitate the refusal of any of our 
letters at their destinations! 
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The Value of Good Manners—! 
By Dorothy Dix 
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Making Your Shorthand Effective 
No. 3—Vocabulary Building 


By Charles L. Swem 


rBIHERE are any number of shorthand 
writers who know their manual thor- 
within the of it 


write with amazing speed, but the minute 


oughly and, pages - 
e book is closed and 
graph is dictated to them, they jerk 
ilt and flounder all 


ttempt to get it down. 


an unfamiliar para- 
and 
over the page in an 
Either they do not 
the outlines for the ‘‘new’’ words that 
rop up, or they fail to recognize them in an 
nfamiliar phrase or word group. The trouble 
with with their knowl- 
edge of theory, or even with its application. 


They lack 


Next to a mastery of the principles them- 


KnOW 


these writers is not 


simply a shorthand vocabulary. 


selves, the acquiring of a writing vocabulary 
s undoubtedly the most factor 
of speed development. Speed in shorthand 
s the immediate result of coérdina- 
on between the mind and the hand—the 


bility of the mind to recall instantly, within 
easonable limits, the outline for any 


important 


pertect 


given 
word or word phrase, plus a certain skill 


of the hand in reproducing the outline on 


paper. In order to contribute to such a state 
of coérdination—which is speed—the mind 
must first of all recognize the word, and 


must know the outline for it—must, indeed, 
times before 
-in order to transmit it to the with 
rhe outline must, 


have met it not once but many 
hand 
the least possible delay. 
part of the vocabulary 


in other words, be 


-of the words on tap, as it were, ready for 


immediate use. 


word in order to become part of your mental 
equipment must not only be impressed upon 
the mind singly, but it must be thrust upon 
it in all manner of circumstances, so that in 
whatever dress or phase it may appear later, 
the mind will instantly recognize it and speed 
the outline to your pen point. This facility 
cannot be acquired by the endless repetition of 
one ora dozen articles. Too much repetition 
of the same matter serves only to impress one 
set of outlines and phrases upon the mind so 
firmly as to make the same outlines and the 
same phrasesappear as strangers when clothed 
in other forms. If I may be permitted the 
illustration, they cut too deep a groove in 
the memory, to the exclusion of other out- 
lines—or, indeed, of the outlines in 
different combinations 


same 


That sort of repetition practice serves its 
proper purpose in committing outlines and 
principles to memory, but it has no useful 
place in vocabulary building. The acquiring 
of a shorthand vocabulary is something more 
than the simple committing to memory of 
outlines and phrases. It has to do quite as 
well with the facility with which you learn 
to recognize words and instantly to supply 
their shorthand equivalents, no matter in 
what circumstance or condition they may 
present themselves. Given time, any writer 
conversant with the principles of his system 
may write correctly in shorthand any word 
of the language, and he may do it with reason- 

able speed; but that 





There are many 
variously 
given, to acquire a 
shorthand vocabu- 
lary, but they all 
go back tothe trite 
ind monotonous ad- 


ways, 


vice—repetition 
However 
sweetly the pill may 
be coated, repetition 
work and nothing 
else will build you 
up a vocabulary. 
By repetition prac- 
tice, however, I do 
not mean the selec- 
ting of a piece of 
dictation and writ- 
ing it over and over 
interminably. Such 
practice is not only 


practice. 








word cannot be said 
to be part of his 
shorthand vocabu- 
lary until he can re- 
produceit underany 
circumstance of 
speed or what not, 
singly orinany com- 
bination of words it 
may occur. Then, 
and then only, can 
he label it and store 
it away as his own 
particular property. 
It is then an active 
member of his vo- 
cabulary. 


It should be said 
here that, while the 
ability to construct 
outlines according 
to principle, on the 








useless, but it is ac- 
tually harmful. A 


Mr. Swem reporting President Wilson, under unusal con- 
ditions, on his Presidential campaign tour, 1916 


spur of the moment, 
is a distinct advan- 
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tage to those possessing it, it is by no means 
either a necessary or a common attribute to 
speed. There are few, if any, minds agile 
enough to doit continuously, and to these even 
it is not an accomplishment to be relied upon in 
fast work. However fluently or surely it be 
done, it is a practice which requires a great deal 
of mental effort, when the attention of the 
writer should be centered exclusively on such 
vital matters as context and hearing, and 
not upon the mere mechanics of word build- 
ing. The fast writer cannot and does not 
depend upon such ability. To him every word 
is in effect a wordsign, to be written with the 
same fluency and lack of mental effort as 
the commonest word of the language. 

There can, of course, be no practicable 
rule laid down for repetition practice, except 
that it should cover a great variety of sub- 
jects; but I do not believe that for the average 
writer who knows his system there is any 
piece of dictation that need be gone over more 
than three times—four times, at the most 
—for vocabulary training. Any more would 
be a needless waste of time and of enthusiasm. 
If on the fourth ‘‘take’’—assuming the prac- 
tice has followed some method—the student 
cannot write every word as fast as his hand 
will travel over the page, then the fault is 
not with the teacher or with me, it’s with 
him. He needs more manual and more prin- 
ciple; he is not yet ready for speed work. 

Of course, to be effective, this kind of 
practice cannot be indulged in perfunctorily, 
as just so much practice and nothing else. 
You are actually filling up brain cells with 
shorthand outlines, and they've got to. be 
packed in securely and with some system, 
ready for instant use. I beg, therefore, to 
suggest a method to be followed—not the 
only one by any means, but one that has 
proved useful to me. 

The matter selected for dictation, having 
first been chosen with a view to newness of 
phraseology as well as of subject, should be 
read for the first time at a moderate speed, 
easily within the limit of the writer’s ability, 
and yet fast enough to keep him employed 
all the time. This insures an accuracy of 
outline and is, besides, a fair test of his knowl- 
edge of the principles. This ‘‘take’’ should 
by all means be read back, and the outlines 
or phrases that have been incorrectly written 
practiced several times—or until the writer 
feels that he will not make the same error 
again. I have found it a serviceable practice 
to write the entire ‘“‘take’’ over again above 
the original outlines, as I read back. This 
further impresses each outline and combina- 
tion upon the mind. The second reading 
can be dictated faster, and should offer little 
difficulty to the student. If, however, there 
has been any hesitation or confusion in getting 


any particular word or phrase correctly, 
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then the practice of writing it over singly 
should be repeated. The third reading, or 
the fourth if necessary, can be increased to 
the limit of the writer’s speed, and ought to 
be written without any hesitation whatever. 

After such practice, the fact that the 
student cannot break speed records, 
even upon that particular take, should be 
no cause for discouragement. The fault 
will lie, not with the progress of his mind, 
but rather with a tardy hand that has not 
kept pace—which fact itself ought to be 
taken as a sure sign of progress. For when 
the student has achieved the point where 
he can supply the shorthand outlines faster 
than the hand can take care of them, he can 
be certain that he is getting along. He has, 
in fact, almost ‘‘arrived.’’ He has learned 
his system, and he is on the 
way to possessing, an adequate vocabulary 
—the two prime essentials of shorthand speed. 
When he can add to these a fair dexterity 
of hand—a simple acquirement as compared 
with the others—he will begin to reap the 
reward of his efforts. He will be that rarity 
among the thousands who begin the study 
of shorthand, a fast writer. 

As for matter from which to glean a short- 
hand vocabulary, let me quote the Scriptures. 
The writer of Ecclesiastes says there is nothing 
new under the sun. There is no record extant 
to show that he was a shorthand writer, but 
I can readily imagine him as one, sorting 
over a pile of new manuscripts that had just 
come down from Egypt and, when he dis- 
covered that they were all ‘‘old”’ stuff, wearily 
exclaiming that to him there was nothing 
new, for he had practiced it all. The wide 
world of letters is legitimate field for the 
speed writer. He should know no rules or 
limitations as to the matter he draws upon. 
From deep sea diving to theology is a fair 
step for him, and a sudden leap from botany 
to Buddhism or the newest fad in jazz-step 
should be but routine in a day’s work. He 
is a rover on the sea of knowledge, not in 
search of some old galleon to plunder, but, 
what is infinitely more useful to him in this 
modern day—a shorthand vocabulary. 


oOo 
Hints to Girls 


How to Be a Failure in Business 


Get down late mornings. 

Powder your nose when taking dictation. 

Draw your salary in advance. 

Have your beau telephone at least every half hour. 

Wash your white gloves out daily and hang them on the 
radiator in the boss’ private office. 

Sass him back! 

Make up those paragraphs of business letters you can not 
read from your shorthand. 

Ask for a raise every Saturday 

Fight with the bookkeeper. 

Chew gum. 

Forget—never take memorandums. 

Do your filing cross-eyed.— From Saturday Evening Post. 


any 


possesses, or 
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Story of George Horace Lorimer 
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Which Writing Instrument ? 


R. CLYDE H. MARSHALL is a very 

enthusiastic advocate of the steel pen 
L for shorthand writing. In a recent 
article on the subject, he declares that ‘‘the 
fountain pen has retarded the general improve- 
ment of shorthand penmanship for at least a 
generation, and all because of the bugaboo 
of dipping!” 

In printing an extract from Mr. Marshall's 
article we do so merely as a matter of interest, 
and without expressing an opinion. It would 
be interesting to us and to many of our readers 
to have the views of other expert writers on 
this important subject. 

Mr. Marshall’s argument that it is difficult 
with a fountain pen to preserve distinctions 
between light and heavy characters, does not 
apply to systems in which there is no shading, 
but if it is true, however, that “‘there is an 
irresistible tendency on the part of most 
fountain pen users towards a heavy touch,” 
the matter is one which should have serious 
considergtion by those who desire to become 
expert writers. Now for Mr. Marshall's 
views: 

“As a writing instrument, the fountain pen 
has serious shortcomings, and the most skill- 
ful longhand penmen and shorthand penmen 
do not use it. 

“*To write with a really light touch, it is nec- 
essary to use pretty black ink, so that the 
light unshaded strokes can be clearly seen. 
But black ink cannot be used in the fountain 
pen because it clogs and does not flow freely 
enough. Practicable fountain pen_ inks, 
because of their paleness, cannot be seen clear- 
ly in a thin line, and therefore it is necessary, 
in writing with a fountain pen of the kind 
ordinarily used for shorthand, to use more 
pressure than with a flexible pen, in 
order to produce a heavier though paler un- 
shaded stroke. Hence there is an irresistible 
tendency on the part of most fountain 
pen users toward a heavy touch. 


steel 


“If, in the endeavor to preserve a light 
touch, a moderately coarse fountain pen is 
selected that flows rather freely upon slight 
pressure, then the ticks, the small circles, the 
small hooks, and the other small appendages 
are liable to be disfigured from blotting within 
themselves, and must be executed inconven- 
iently large to avoid such blotting. In any 
event, whether from an undue pressure on the 
pen or from the undue flow of the ink, the 
pale notes written with the fountain pen tend 
to become coarse and scrawly. 

“If a fountain pen be used that has a point 
fine enough to execute the small circles, the 
small hooks, etc., without blotting them or 


without unduly enlarging them, then, not 
only is undue pressure required, on account 
of the inevitable stiffness of such a pen, in 
order to make the light strokes visible, but the 
pen is likewise too stiff for effective shading, 
because of the amount of pressure required 
to spread the nibs sufficiently. 

“*A light touch, of course, is essential to good 
control and precise execution of the characters 
A light touch is essential also to endurance, 
because endurance depends upon ease of 
motion and conservation of muscular energy. 
But the fountain pen does not permit, at one 
and the same time, a light touch and a readily 
visible note, or a light touch and unblotted and 
properly proportioned small appendages, or a 
light touch and a practicable shading distinc- 
tion. In short, it may almost be said that it 
does not permit a light touch at all in short- 
hand writing. 

“If a fountain pen is selected with flexible 
nibs that spread easily enough for effective 
shading at a normal shading pressure, the 
ink inevitably flows too freely for the unshaded 
strokes, and makes the unshaded strokes so 
heavy that there is still not a sharp enough 
distinction between them and the shaded 
strokes (this in addition to the blotting diffi- 
culty with the small appendages, already 
mentioned). 


“‘Shading, like position, is one of the founda- 
tions of phonography, and it is a very impor- 
tant factor of accurate legibility. But in order 
for shading to be effective, in order for shading 
to be of real value and not merely of theoreti 
cal value, there must be a sharp, clear con- 
trast between the light and the heavy strokes. 
If the light strokes are to be fine, the pen must 
be fine and the ink must be black; if the heavy 
strokes are to be bold, the pen must be flexi- 
ble. The steel pen, and the steel pen alone, 
affords the combination of fineness, supple- 
ness and resiliency, that fulfills this and the 
other requirements of good shorthand pen- 
manship. The fountain pen affords neither a 
light touch nor an adequate shading distinc- 
tion. 

“So much for the pen part of the fountain 
pen. Now for the penholder or barrel, part: 
As to the nomenclature, let me say I have no 
fault to find, because I think the barrel is well 
named. To the sensitive fingers of penmen, 
it feels like a ‘sure enough’ barrel. In order 
to hold enough ink, the barrel has to be too 
thick for a desirable writing instrument. 
Ink is heavy, and the combined weight of the 
ink and the barrel not only gives the pen a 
poor balance but contributes its share to 
increase the labor of writing. Writing with 
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too heavy an instrument is like running with 
too heavy a pair of shoes. 

“‘The fountain pen barrel adds to the labor 
of writing in still another way, because of its 
thickness, and entirely apart from its weight 
and its top-heaviness. The fingers, naturally 
seeking a slim, agreeable place at which to 
grasp the implement, find their way down to 
the extreme lower end where it is not so thick, 
ind, in many cases, the fingers even grasp 
Such a low grasping of the pen 
although unnatural, perhaps, than a 
grasping at a proper height across the uncom- 
fortable thickness of the barrel) brings the 
fingers abnormally close to the paper and 
causes them to travel, in writing, almost as 


the gold nibs. 


less 


far as the point of pen travels. Such a 
motion involves needless muscular energy, 
ind in consequence it creates a_ tendency 


to make the outlines too small because the 
fingers tend to travel less far. 

“A slim penholder, grasped at the proper 
height, with the lowest part of the index 
finger from an inch and three-eighths to an 
inch and three-quarters above the point of 
the pen, actuates the pen with comparatively 
little flexion of the muscles and thus permits 
the shorthand outlines to be made of a prac- 
ticable size—a size large enough for a good 
distinction between the single, half, and double 
length strokes, the small and large circles, 
ind the small and large hooks, and for the 
maintenance of good proportions throughout. 
Anyone who has been check-noted (as in a 
speed contest or a civil service examination) 
while using a fountain pen, must realize the 
difficulty of maintaining a reliable distinction 
between the small hook and the tick, between 
the s-circle, the st-loop, and the small hook, 
between the dot vowel and the dash vowel, 
and between the diphthong, the coalescent, 
and the concurrent vowels. 

“The steel pen and the slim penholder not 
only meet all the essential requirements of 
shorthand penmanship, but in addition they 
tend to develop, for most writers who adopt 
them, a lighter touch and an added precision 
of notes. 

“The fountain pen, on the other hand, has 
retarded the general improvement of short- 
hand penmanship for at least a generation, 
and all because of the bugaboo of dipping!’’ 


oOo 


*Doctoring”’ a Stencil 

Have you ever cut a long, perfect stencil 
for a letter and placed it on the mimeograph 
to find to your horror that the ink fails to 
print through the stencil? Then you know 
the awful sensation—the fearful thought 
of recutting a perfect stencil simply because 
the ink fails to print through the cut stencil, 
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or uncut stencil, if you like! I had this mis- 
fortune once and rather than give up before 
cutting a second stencil, made an experiment 
which proved to be successful. 

If drum of mimeograph is freshly inked 
and the trouble lies in the stencil copy, here 
is the remedy: Leave stencil on mimeograph, 
absorb a blotter 2x4 inches in a dish of alcohol, 
lightly pat the entire surface of the letter 
on the stencil with the damp blotter. Now, 
after running off a few blank sheets of typing 
paper, you will be delightfully surprised with 
the clear and evenly-inked letter as a result. 
— Miss E. L. Nettleton, Nettleton Commercial 
College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Plan Meeting 
Twenty-Third Annual Convention 
New York City, March 24, 25, 26, 1921 
Hotel McAlpin 
RESIDENT F. G. NICHOLS 
us that the complete program will be 
ready early and that it will be un- 
usually attractive. There will be several 
big inspirational numbers, plenty of distinc- 
tively educational and entertain- 
ment features fully up to former E. C. T. A. 
standards. 


SOME OF THE TOPICS 
The Place of Commercial Education in the Continuation 
School 
Lessons Which Soldier Rehabilitation Has Taught Com- 
mercial Educators 
Restoring Lost Earning Power Through Training 


writes 


topics, 


What Recent Commercial Occupations Surveys Have 
Taught Public and Private School Commercial 
Teachers 


Commercial Teacher-Training—Many Varieties in Schools 

and Colleges, Public and Private 

There will be men like Howard C. Smith, 
of Hathaway, Smith & Foulds, chairman 
of the Education Committee of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce; W. S. 
Kies, of Aldred & Company, former vice- 
president of the National City Bank; William 
Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City; and others of equal caliber. 


ROUND TABLES 
The plan of having Round Tables for the 
various subjects will be continued, and an 
effort will be made to make them more prac- 
tical than formerly. Among the topics will be: 
The Training of the Stenographer 
Training for Office Positions Other Than That of Stenog 
rapher but Including That of Bookkeeper 
Training for Store Positions 
Business English—the Biggest 
Commercial Education 
Business Mathematics: Elementary and Advanced 
All teachers 
the convention are 
reservations at an early date. 


Supporting Subject in 


who intend to be 
urged to 


present at 
make hotel 
Don't delay! 
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Common Phrases 


that is working 


that is going 


ee 
that is not going 2 
= 
I gave my 4, - 
on him Ze 
for him 
<—_o 
by him 
>’. 
G 


about him 


help hi 
1elp him Sinn 
ask him ps a 


show him 


to him - Z 


write him 

to see him 

tell him 

told him => 
you told him 


I told him 


they told him - “ 


she 


told him , J 


from } 


you have seen him 


~ 


It is 
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you have seen then 


to represent 


you 


I don't know 


I don't just 


call on 


call on him 


a 


call upon 


call upon him 


was connected 


much more 





very much more 


with)* 


contact 


come in 


we come in contact (with) 


you come in contact (with) 


I came in contact (with)* 


I am going to ask 


lam going to ask you 


lam going to say 





in the next few days 


10 Jerstood from the aature of the context 
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(he Shorthand Reporter 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., 


The editor wants to make this a departme nt of genuine help 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the aenanhaen “nt. 
ter difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world 


Chicago, Il. 


If you have learned of a 
If you encoun- 


To Give means to Receive. 








Shorthand Flexibility 


HE other day while I was reporting 

I was particularly impressed with 

a characteristic of shorthand writing 
which, for lack of a better term, we might 
call flexibility. I was writing the expressions 
“vear ago” and “‘years ago.”’ In one case, 
where it was more convenient, I inserted 
the vowel in writing the ‘‘ago,”’ and in the 
other case, where it was more convenient to 
omit the a, I omitted the vowel—and yet 
one form of the word was just as legible as 
the other. 

If you will stop to think about it for a 
minute you will see there are numerous in- 
stances in your shorthand notes where you 
avail yourself of this flexibility, yet you prob- 
ably have not appreciated the advantage 
we enjoy through being able to write short- 
hand notes that are flexible without in any 
way reducing their readability. 


FLEXIBILITY OF PHRASING 


There are perhaps several kinds of flex- 
ibility. One kind of flexibility which it is 
proper to exercise when one writes the system 
in its best and truest form, is found in phras- 
ing. Not everyone realizes the far-reaching 
importance of the principle of modification 
of word forms to permit of phrasing. It is 
a writing principle that can be adapted to 
one’s work with great success. If you will 
turn to the Nineteenth Lesson in the Manual 
and notice the words given to illustrate this 
principle of modification, you will see how 
splendidly the principle applies to the com- 
mon phrases in the language. While we are 
getting the advantages of this principle of 
modification, there is nothing about the 
application of the principle which interferes 
with the free and ready writing of shorthand 
forms when the circumstances do not permit 
of the use of these modified forms. 

This flexibility is illustrated in hundreds 
of phrases. In the joining of words we often 
find it unnecessary to write as much of a 
word as we would have to write if the words 
were used separately. It is scarcely necessary 
to cite examples, but I need only remind 


you of the way in which we write the word 


“been” when it occurs in a phrase, to show 
you how very commonly this principle applies. 
If stenographers could get a far view of 
shorthand instead of a close view, their 
application of shorthand material to the 
writing of shorthand would be more flexible 
and practicable. 


“OVERLOADED” OUTLINES 


Then there is the other kind of ‘‘flexi- 
bility’ —some of us write words which are 
just as readable as the correct forms but 
which contain many unnecessary shorthand 
strokes. The less experienced a writer is the 
more he loads his shorthand notes with use- 
less strokes. Of course all unnecessary short- 
hand strokes take just that much from the 
speed of the writer because of the time con- 
sumed in writing the unnecessary strokes, 
the lack of phrasing opportunity resulting 
therefrom, the hesitation that necessarily 
goes with inaccurate and varying applica- 
tion of principles, the lack of confidence 
one has in his ability, and for many other 
reasons. 

It is, however, interesting to note that 
when one writes shorthand awkwardly and 
inaccurately it is still possible for him to 
read it readily and accurately. In the system 
we write there may be a wide range of varia- 
tion from the correct standards before the 
notes lose sufficient reading virtue to make 
them unreadable. The vowels being written 
in their proper places and the consonants 
in their proper sequence, even crude notes 
are highly readable, and when proper train- 
ing has been had to enable the writer to use 
the correct word and phrase forms there is 
scarcely a note at any time which it is not 
possible to read with great readiness. We 
have, therefore, the advantage of flexibility 
and elasticity in the use of shorthand as 
compared with the disadvantage that might 
come if we were held down to a rigid and 
single application of shorthand material. 


VARYING STANDARDS 


Then there may be a great flexibility in 
one’s standard of writing on account of 
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indisposition, fatigue, or other reasons. In 
court reporting, one of the special efforts a 
reporter makes at times when he is sure to 
have a long continued session, is to economize 
his energy in every way possible. It is not 
through a lack of ability that his notes ap- 
proach the deadline between accuracy and 
inaccuracy, but it is a desire to use the min- 
imum amount of energy in writing that he 
may make the maximum use of the energy 
he must expend in reporting the proceedings 
of ‘a given session. The reading character- 
istics of the reporter’s notes are so distinct 
that they might be written materially worse 
without affecting the accuracy of the tran- 
script or the readiness with which he reads his 
notes. When conditions return to normal, 
when the conserving of energy is not so 
urgent and the demands upon the vitality 
of the writer are low, the notes will again 
be on a high plane of artistry. 


CHANGING SPEED e 


Certainly, the speed at which the reporter 
has to write on different occasions is highly 
flexible. There are scarcely two consecutive 
minutes at the same rate of speed. The rate 
of speaking in the morning session of court 
is pretty sure to differ widely from the after- 
noon session. The rate of speaking on direct 
examination differs from the rate of speaking 
On cross-examination. The rate of speaking 
of one witness differs from the rate of speak- 
ing of another witness. The subject matter 
differs in testimony from the subject matter 
in the opening statement or in the argument 
to the jury or in the instructions of the court. 
Various circumstances have their influence 
upon the rate of speaking. 


VARIETY ADDS INTEREST 


Practically all the elements involved, 
such as the subject matter, the physical 
condition, the rate of speaking, the endur- 
ance required, differ with each moment of 
the day. This is one of the interesting phases 
of reporting. There is little sameness about it. 

Let us take an illustration. If it were 
possible to write the figure “1’’ for each 
shorthand character and, thereby, through 
some mysterious process, an accurate tran- 
script could be made, then the writing of 
shorthand would become exceedingly mo- 
notonous. Many individuals think that 
shorthand is just about as arbitrary as the 
writing of five or six different characters for 
all the words of the language. The greater 
the number of arbitrary outlines in any 
shorthand writing, the less interesting the 
writing becomes. The shorthand notes 
which follow the truest representation of the 
words are the most interesting to write and 
réad. This calls for great variability of form 
and up the keenest interest’ in 


keeps 
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adapting the shorthand material to the 


spoken word. 
INDIVIDUAL “‘STYLE”’ 


Another interesting phase of shorthand 
writing is the possibility of live, ‘“‘character- 
istic’ shorthand forms. If each shorthand 
outline were written with mechanical pre- 
cision and invariably, there would not be 
the interest in recording speech that there 
is when the individuality of the writer is 
expressed in the forms he executes to repre- 
sent the words. Any phase of work which 
gives the worker an opportunity, in large 
measure, to express his individuality in the 
thing he does, becomes more and more inter- 
esting and fascinating. 


FLEXIBILITY IN TRANSCRIPT 


Another interesting instance of the appli- 
cation of flexibility is evidenced in a short- 
hand writer’s ability to report an informal 
meeting and make the transcript in such 
a way that it will reflect orderliness of pro- 
cedure and statement. I do not mean a 
wide variance from the verbatim transcript, 
but a slight adaptation which will make the 
transcript ‘‘read well’’ as the term is used 
This is particularly applicable to the report 
ing of business meetings rather than court 
work, but a commendable service to render 
any organization is to make the transcript 
read interestingly and to make it have a 
worthwhile appearance by substituting care- 
fulness in speech, where there was looseness, 
and giving the transcript an air of formality 
in place of the informality or lack of con- 
ventionality which sometimes prevails in 
business meetings. In other words, the re- 
porter has the opportunity to render a genuine 
service by placing himself in the attitude of 
restriction, on the one hand, and modification, 
enlargement, or completion, on the other 
The reporter has to deal with a flexible con- 
dition and variable atmosphere and make 
a report which will carry dignity, quality, 
and definiteness. 


Reporting conditions are variable, but 
one element carries through all circumstances 
and conditions—the recording of what is 
said must be correct. That is one of the inflext- 
ble features of reporting, and another is the 
faithful performance of duty. 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


What is true as to the flexibility of report- 
ing is largely true of all shorthand work, and 
it is perhaps this feature, as much as any 
other, that makes shorthand writing so 
fascinating and interesting. The things we 
are interested in we ordinarily do well, and 
where the nature of the work is such as to 
provide in itself a cumulative interest there 
is always present an impelling obligation 
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to do the work well. If we would all think 
about our opportunity a little more seriously 
there would be less poor work, greater pres- 
tige for shorthand writers as a class, and 
greater opportunity and compensation. It 
occurs to me these suggestions are worth 
thinking about. 


oOo 


Shorthand Correspondents 


ri HIS month we are presenting a good 
| eo names of shorthand correspond- 

ents, in the attempt to reduce the long 
waiting list. It is frequently necessary on 
account of lack of space to hold an entry 
several months before publishing it, as only a 
very limited amount of room is ordinarily 
available. 

Our readers, however, are at liberty to 
initiate correspondence with any whose names 
have already appeared, without waiting for 
their own applications to be published, and 
we suggest this as a more direct and quicker 
way of getting into touch with other shorthand 
correspondents. Here are some late entries: 


Esther Anderson, R. F. D. No. 4, Box 11, Boring, Oregon 

Mrs. Rena Stevens, 777 Jefferson St., Beaumont, Tex. 

O. A. Beauchamp, New South College, Beaumont, Tex. 

Pearl Wildermuth, 1025 Lovejoy St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Daurice Bowman, West Falmouth, Mass. 

Max Park, 33 Elm St., Chelsea, Mass. 

Harry Nankin, 150 Congress Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

Cora Boot, 310 W. Patterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miss Garnet Davis, 301 W. North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Edna Buder, 220 E. Ransom St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mary Pierce, 429 Park Pl., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mr. Rudel Miller, 603 Hilbert St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Thomas Quinn, 128 E. Walnut St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Clayton Fetterolf, 201 E. Ransom St., Kalamazoo, Mich 

Randall Penhale, P. O. Box 649, Negaunee, Mich. 

Rosina Metz, 414 Washburn Place, Madison, Wis. 

Lucius E. Aldrich, Box 184, South Lancaster, Mass. 

Hazel R. Russell, Box 231, South Lancaster, Mass. 

Mary Lewis, R. F. D., No. 1, New Salem, Pa. 

Elizabeth Kellar. R. F. D., No. 3, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Bessie Rhea, 804 Ottawa St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Elizabeth Rosborough, Box 76, Sultan, Wash. 

Doris Marsolais, Sultan, Wash. 

Margaret Brown, Sultan, Wash. 

Edythe Maxwell, Goldbar, Wash. 

Mamie Castrine, Box 22, Sultan, Wash. 

Jessie Miller, Box 53, Stoneham, Colo. 

La Verle Tate, Hart, Mich. 

Ethel Powers, Ferry, Mich. 

Esther Benson, Hart, Mich. 

Minnie Bushaw, Hart, Mich. , 

Elizabeth Putney, Hart, Mich. 

Willis Treganowan, Hart, Mich 

tla Damrell, Hart, Mich. 

Mae France, Hart. Mich. 

Margaret True, Hart, Mich. 

Faye Alexander, 511 N. 10th St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Elizabeth Pipher, 526 Chestnut St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Hilda Ressmeyer, 825 Osage St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

| Margaret Colby, 205 Maple Ave., Leavenworth, 
ans. 

Minnie G. Polk, 321 N. Esplanade, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Dorothy Harrison, 624 Ninth Ave., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Ruth Schrey, 906 S. Fourth St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Juanita Edwards, 522 N Broadway, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Bessie Wells, 910 S. Fourth St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Elizabeth Thayer, 1106 S. Broadway, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mary F. Fellman, R. F. D. 4, Box 4, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Helen Sharp, 617 Columbia St., Leavenworth, Kans. 
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Pauline S. Schwarz, 219 Fourth Ave., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Neeley Rose, 104 Fourth Ave., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Rose Schwartz, 717 Shawnee St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Lorraine Mickelson, 115 Prospect St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mary Belle McFarland, 516 S. Esplanade, Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


Muriel Hank, 544 Congress, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Gladys Baum, 726 Spruce St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mat Malone, 921 Cherokee St., Leavenworth, Kans 

Frances Norris, 317 Market St., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Bess O'Brien. Republic, Pa. 

Joseph Sasnowik, Y. M. C. A., Peter St., Manchester 
England 

Gertrude Zobel, 182 Lincoln St., Manistee, Mich 

Beryl A. Southworth, Ripon, Calif. 

Marie Harbaugh, Sunnyside, Idaho 

Sadye Weisberg, 66-10 Boulevard, Arverne, L. L., N. Y. 

Florence Horrobin, 4 Woodlawn Ave., Oi! City, Pa. 

Lillian Herbst, Schleisingerville, Wis. 

Pvt. Joseph M. Gillotte. Company E, 45th Infantry. 
Camp Dix, N. J. 

Paul C. Walter, W. Chicago St., Mendota, I!! 

A. G. Spence, Cristobal, Cana! Zone 

Joe Gardner, 1905 S. Meade, Wichita, Kans. 

Ella Stenstrom, 1423 Stephenson Ave.. North Escanaba 
Mich., Box 77 

Mary Carroll, Leonardo, N. J. 

Anna Solomowich, Leonardo, N. J 

Mary Donnelly, Leonardo, N. J. 

Rose Komelski, Leonardo, N. J. 

Minnie Behrant, Leonardo, N. J. 

Olive Runyon, Leonardo, N. J. 

Kathleen Caulfield, Leonardo, N. J. 

Mary E. Craven, 903 W. lith St., Austin, Tex. 

George Beisler, 317 Cherokee St., Highland Park, Ky. 

James McIntyre, 314 Watt St., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Carl Besendorf, 1359 S. Shelby St., Louisville, Ky. 

Oscar Moore, 1340 Story Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

James Wolfe, 926 W. Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 

Thomas T. Trugawa, 142 Beretania St.. Honolulu. Hawaii 

(To be continued) 
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Key to “Stratford-on-Avon” 
(For shorthand plate see page 210.) 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie 


The charm of Stratford-on-Avon is twofold; it is enfolded 
by some of the loveliest and most characteristic English 
scenery, and it is the™ home of the greatest English literary 
tradition. Lying in the very heart of the country, it seems 
to be guarded as a place sacred to” the memory of the 
foremost man of expression who has yet appeared among 
the English-speaking peoples. It has become a town of 
some’ magnitude. with a prosperous trade in malt and 
corn: but its importance is due wholly to the fact that it is 
the custodian of Shakespeare's'®® birthplace, of the school 
in which he was trained, of the house in which he courted 
Anne Hathaway, of the ground on which he built™ his 
home, and of the church in which he lies buried. The piace 
is full of Shakespearean associations; of localities which he 
knew in the'5¢ years of his dawning intelligence, and in those 
later years when he returned to take his place as a house- 
holder and citizen; the old churches'® with which as a child 
he was familiar are stil] standing, substantially as they stood 
at the end of the Sixteenth Century; the Grammar School 
208 still teaches boys of to-day within the walls that listened 
to the same recitations three hundred years ago; the houses 
of his children and friends™ are, in several instances, stil! 
secure from the destructive hand of time; there are still 
wide stretches of sloping hillside shaded by the ancient 
forest™® of Arden; there are quaint half-timbered fronts 
upon which he must have looked; the “bank where the 
wild thyme blows” is still to be*”* found by those who know 
the footpath to Shottery and the road over the hill; the 
Warwickshire landscape has the same ripe and tender 
beauty which Shakespeare knew; and the Avon flows 
as in the days when he heard the nightingales singing in the 
level meadows across the river from*™ the church, or 
mayhap, slipped silently in his punt through the mist 
which softly veils it on summer nights. (344) 
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Short Stories in Shorthand 











Some Little Good 


Raising the Rent She Knew the Symptoms 





What a Obvious 











